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The Changing Middle East 


Mr. Wricut: The Middle East is known to everyone as the cradle 
of civilization, where written language was invented in the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. It is also known as the original seat of 
three great religions; and it has for centuries been a center of trade and 
of empire. There was a time, however, recently, when the Middle East 
sank into the backwaters of civilization. Now there is a revival. We 
nave with us three citizens of Middle Eastern countries to discuss the 
present situation. 

Mr. Zayyat, Egypt has been a republic, as I understand, for a year. 
{s it a real republic? 


Mr. Zayyat: We have been celebrating the first anniversary of Egypt 
as a republic; and we are very happy about that. The recent news 
kbout the discovery of Cheops’ ships and other things like that have 
prought to the attention of the Americans the fact that we are about 
ve thousand years old as a nation. We are, however, only one year 
old as a republic. This is the outcome of a very long struggle toward 
democracy in Egypt which began in 1881 but which was interrupted 
vy the British occupation, which brought a foreign power to Egypt 
ind also put solidly in government the last family of the kings of Egypt. 

During this last year we have been trying to build a new democracy, 
‘© write a new constitution, and to shape the course of events in our 
-ountry on a social and democratic pattern which would make us realize 
the democracy and self-determination for which we have been thirsting 
or the last seventy years. We are full of hopes, and we are on our 
vay toward cementing a new democracy as the Republic of Egypt. 


Mr. Wricut: Professor Mahmoud, what is the meaning of the gov- 
‘rmment changes which have been taking place in Egypt? I think that 
he ,American public has been somewhat confused. Could you tell us 
omething about this? 


Br. Maumoup: Oh, yes. I believe myself that many Americans, 
trong those to whom I have spoken here, do not have a clear idea 
‘bout what happened. They believe that there has been a break in 
hé movement which is taking place; but there is no such a thing. All 
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that happened was the distribution of work, so to speak. When Egyp 
was proclaimed a republic, the constitution had to be changed to fit i1 
with that new change. Naguib was made the president of the Republic 
and he was, at the same time, the premier. Very soon it was discoverec| 
that the two powers should be given to two separate men. Waiting, of 
course, for their new constitution to make things clear, Naguib is now) 
the president; Nasser is the premier. This facilitates things going on, 


and that is all. 


Mr. Wricut: Thank you, Mr. Mahmoud. Mr. Sayegh, you are from: 
Syria, and you are in the social affairs office of the Division of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. We think of respect for human rights 
as being one of the requirements of democracy. Are Middle Eastern 
countries interested in human rights? 


Mr. SayecH: I will say most definitely so. In fact, the recent move- 
ment of promoting human rights is the outcome of two very distinct 
developments in the Arab countries which are of recent origin. The first 
is the attainment of self-government and self-determination. The sec- 
ond—and the even more important thing—is that a social revolution 
is taking place. This revolution exemplifies itself in new constitutions, 
new legislation, and the recodification of basic laws; new measures of 
social reform and land-tenure reform; new measures of economic devel- 
opment; a new status of women; new educational progress—all of 
which, in general, tend to make the human person in the Arab countries 
a more respected and, therefore, a more respectable unit of Arab society. 


Mr. Wricur: I understand that the Declaration of Human Rights 


has been utilized in the drafting of many of the constitutions in the 
Near East. 


Mr. SayscH: Yes, sir. I would say that the Syrian constitution is one 
of the very first constitutions in the world to have embodied, literally, 
almost the full text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
I am speaking of both the Syrian constitution of 1950 and the consti- 
tution of 1953, which was recently abrogated and returned to the older 
one. 


Mr. Zayyat: I may add that these human rights are not really alien 
to the Middle East. If we think just for a moment, we remember that 
it was from the Middle East that all the great religions of the world, 
giving the human beings the human rights, have come. 
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Mr. Sayrcu: And may J also add another point: That in the formu- 
lation of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, several outstanding Middle Eastern diplomats, 
particularly Dr. Charles Malik, have contributed a great deal to the 
formulation of that basic document. 


Mr. Wricut: Dr. Malik is well known in Chicago. He has spoken 
‘here several times, I think, on this program. 

I recently had the opportunity to read an article by Colonel Nasser, 
‘who is sometimes spoken of as the “big man” in the recent Egyptian 
revolution, on the philosophy of revolutions. He makes very interesting 
observations on this question, referring particularly to the need of having 
in Egypt both a political and a social revolution at the same time. This 
fhas presented many difficulties. Would you have any comments to 
‘make on this article, Mr. Zayyat? 


Mr. Zayyat: I have read this article. I also read the column of Mr. 
‘Lippmann, commenting on this article, with great interest and en- 
thusiasm. I think that it is one of the best articles which I have read 
in this country really. If you will allow me just to give you a Middle 
Eastern story—a very short one. It is about a forest with very many old 
trees and many younger trees. One day they found, in their midst, an 
ax, the iron part of an ax; and the younger trees were a bit disturbed. 
They thought that this ax had been thrown here only for something 
evil. Now the older trees said, “Without a branch of you next to this 
ax, nothing will happen to you which is bad.” 

The idea of the two revolutions which Colonel Nasser brought about 
was exactly this: That to rid ourselves of foreign domination, the colo- 
nial people, that is, they had also to rid themselves of the class imposed 
by the foreigners and imposed by them on the society. 

They cultivated, let us say, in Egypt, in the last seventy years, a class 
of government people who would come and go; and these people de- 
pended for their support on the foreigners and policed the country, so 
to speak, for them. So, when you rid yourselves of the local tyranny, 
you find that you have also at the same time to rid yourself of the 
foreign tyranny, and vice versa. 

This is a very difficult job, because, according to Colonel Nasser, he 
thought, first, that, when he rid himself from one tyranny, then he 
would have the support of the technically trained people to govern the 
e6untry for him and with him; but he found that many of his own 
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use them any more. 
Mr. Lippmann brought the same analysis and analogy to other coun- 


: 
people were so closely tied up with the old regime that he could not : 
| 
| 
tries, like Indochina. I think that you are very happy to discuss that. 


Mr. Wricut: Would you suppose that this situation which has | 
developed in Egypt would apply to the other Arab countries, Professor 
Mahmoud? 


Mr. Maumoun: Yes. I believe so, with very few exceptions. I believe 
that each and every Arab state is facing problems which are internal 
and others which are external, almost simultaneously; and perhaps that 
is what Colonel Nasser had in mind. 


Mr. Waicnt: In regard to the external problems, in this country we 
have paid a good deal of attention to the proposal of Secretary of State 
Dulles for building an anti-Communist league among Middle Eastern | 
countries. This, I believe, has developed particularly in the alliance be- | 
tween Turkey and Pakistan and the contribution of American armed | 


assistance to those countries. ; 


I wonder, Mr. Mahmoud, whether you would like to comment on 
the attitude among the Arab states toward this movement? 


Mr. Maumovup: Really, I am not the right man to be asked this ques- | 
tion, because I do not know whether it is lucky or unlucky for me that 
I do not involve myself in political movements as much as others do. 


Mr. Zayyat: On the question, I also am not connected really with 
political affairs even in the embassy, but Mr. Dulles is a very able man; 
and we think of him as a great personality in America. He has been to 
the Middle East and has come out with a very important finding: That 
is, that the area cannot be defended from outside; that the defense 
must begin from inside, from the will of the people to defend them- 
selves. 

It is plain that people will not defend themselves unless they have 
something to defend; and, eager as we are to be a part of the Western: 
free world, we have to be free to be a part of it. This is plain; and 
sometimes we are frustrated, because this is not seen so plainly by the 
Western people and the American people. 

We had some difficulties which came after the British occupation of 
Egypt about 1882; and we want the curtain to fall down on this first act 
of our connections with the West, and we want to begin another act of 
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willing cooperation to defend the common belief in the freedom of 
man, after we have our freedom. 


Mr. Wricut: The United States, of course, has considered itself the 
great advocate of self-determination. We were one of the first countries 
in the world to “self-determine” ourselves from an empire; and we 
also favored the incorporation of the principle of self-determination in 
the United Nations Charter. But, as I understand, there has been some 
question whether the United States has always given its wholehearted 
allegiance to the principle of self-determination, as it might have been 
expected to do. Would you have any comments to make on this, Mr. 
Sayegh? 

Mr. Sayecu: I would say that I am sure that most Arabs still believe 
that the average American, the individual American, has not lost any 
of his interest in or championing of the right of self-determination for 
peoples, large or small. But the average Arab, at the same time, thinks— 
and sometimes he has reasons to substantiate his thinking—that official 
American policy takes into consideration in certain concrete situations 
not only the abstract and absolute right of self-determination of peoples 
but also other external considerations which are sometimes in contra- 
diction to it and tries to make the best job out of a very messy situa- 
tion, one might say. 

Mr. Wricut: I suppose that the Soviet Union also asserts that it is an 
advocate of self-determination of peoples. What is the opinion in the 
Middle East in regard to these two contentions—that self-determination 
is something to be supported from the West and the Soviet position 
that they are the supporters of self-determination of peoples? 


Mr. Zayyat: Well, you know the Middle Eastern people are nearly 
all Islamic people, and Islam, as other religions, is opposed by nature to 
communism. If Soviet communism is another pattern of colonialism, 
which it is described to be, and it may be so, it will also be opposed as 
imperialism and colonialism. That is the nature of things. So, we really 
would resist certainly any Communist infiltration in our midst. 

But the question is for the West never to lose sight of the great 
propaganda, the ideological equipment, which it has—its standing for 
£reedom—that is, a coalition of the free world. This is not an alliance 
of great powers to divide the world, to rule the world and divide it be- 
zween themselves, and to give every country its own colonies; it is 
Feally a condition to defend freedom. So we would like to “enter the 
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club,” so to speak, as full members, as members of the free world, as 
free nations. 


Mr. Maumoup: May I be allowed to say that by the nature of my 
philosophic training I really do not think that I am very much given to 
“beating around the bush,” and as a person living in that area and — 
soaked in the culture and the public opinion of that area, I would like 
to say positively that the people there have no faith at all in words, 
things which are just said, announcements about freedom of the na- 
tions, and so on, unless those words are materialized in practice. So far 
as they can see, they see nothing but frustration. What is the good of 
ideological propaganda if that ideological propaganda is not followed 
by practices? We want self-determination to be practiced by us. We 
have been shouting, shouting, shouting for years, wanting this and 
that, and nobody listens. 

I would then like to answer your first question as to the public 
opinion in the Middle East, concerning the United States and its at- 
titude toward the doctrine of self-determination. I would like to tell 
you, sir, that the real public opinion in the Middle East believed from 
the very depths of its hearts that the United States does prefer many, 
many things to listening to our hopes concerning our self-determination. 


Mr. Zayyat: I thought philosophy was the art of complicating the 
central things; now I find it is the other way around. 

Well, I am not as pessimistic as my friend, Dr. Mahmoud, really. 
I think that you are caught on the horns of a dilemma between your 
alliance with our great allies in the West and your sympathy and 
natural love for freedom and your urge to give freedom to all people 
who seek it. The question is how now, before, or at the time of a 
national emergency, to give priority either to the ideology, pure 
ideology, or to the necessities of defense. 

What should be brought home, not only to the Americans, but even 
to the British and other colonial powers, is that these two things 
are not really clashing; that, for example, if they would like to have 
the friendship of the twenty-two million Egyptians, this would be 
much, much better than having to station about seventy thousand 
soldiers not to defend Egypt really but to police it—not to turn their 
faces toward the aggression to be but to turn their backs to the ag- 
gression, so that they have to face the situation in Egypt and find that 
it is stable and not disturbing the peace of the world. 
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Mr. Wricut: Of course the United States problem is complicated 
by the fact that we have the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance and our 
allies there, the British and the French. 


Mr. Zayyar: That is why I come back to the question of the 
nature of the alliance. Your alliance is not just as friendship. 

We have a proverb in Islam; it says, “Be on the side of your friend, 
whether he is in the right or in the wrong.” 

Now they ask the man, says the proverb, “How can I be on his 
side if he is in the wrong?” 

And the reply was, “By telling him that he is in the wrong.” 


Mr. Wricut: You were speaking, Mr. Mahmoud, of the public opin- 
ion in Egypt? 
Mr. Maumoup: Yes. 


Mr. Wricut: In the Middle Eastern countries. Now we think of 
public opinion as being something which is pretty much confined to 
literate people; and in the Middle East we have had the impression, 
and perhaps you can enlighten us on this, that there is a very high 
rate of illiteracy. 

Mr. Maumovp: Before answering this, I would like to comment on 
the proposition that public opinion is confined only to those literate 
people; because public opinion is to be said; and it does not need 
visual means. One can express one’s opinion by telling it, and the 
other would listen. 


Mr. Wricut: You think that the illiterate party has an opinion? 


Mr. Maumoup: Yes. So far as the fundamental purposes of life, 
illiteracy has nothing to do with it. 

May I add, even at the cost of a bit of diversion, that I quite be- 
lieve in James Joyce’s remark that this cultural A, B, C, D, is only 
very recent and that it is to a certain extent deterioration in culture. 
It has not always been an “absent-mindedness,” as he said—an absent- 
minded culture, as he said—A, B, C, D, as he termed it. 

Well, really the public opinion, if there is any such thing in the 
eworld, is very mature in Egypt, literate or illiterate, because all can talk. 
~ To come to the exact proportion of illiteracy, I would like to re- 
ymark that I think that the point here is exaggerated; and I do not 
Enow why, because let us remember the very obvious fact that, when 

i, say that the literacy in a country is 100 per cent, they do not 


ay 
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count the babies; they do not count from the age of five downward. 
There is, necessarily, a proportion of the population which is not 
literate; and yet they say that literacy is a 100 per cent. Now this 
amount is not subtracted from our population when the proportion is 
being made. That is point one. 

Point two is that the compulsory education started only in 1925, 
immediately after our getting rid of the complete British domination, 
and the illiteracy which is now existent mainly exists among those 
past the age of forty—those who lived as children before the compul- 
sory education date. 


Mr. SayecH: That is very interesting. 


Mr. Manmoup: Summing up, I would say that I think that the per- 
centage is 30; but mainly in the forties and over is where the illiteracy 
exists. 


Mr. Wricut: Thirty per cent are illiterate, you mean, among the 
adult population, so that 70 per cent of the adult population are literate. 


Mr. Maumoup: Seventy per cent are literate. 


Mr. Zayryat: You see, this is really a shameful figure to have to give; 
but we are not so ashamed of it, because it really illustrates why we 
want freedom. It is not just to be proud of or to be called free. It is 
translated into figures, and it means something. In 1882, when the 
British landed in Egypt, we had about 98 per cent illiterates—a very 
bad thing. That is one of the reasons, I think, why they landed in 
Egypt or were permitted to land. 

And then, after forty years, illiteracy dropped down to 8 per cent 
literates and 92 per cent illiterates. 

From 1922 to 1952, in thirty years, we were able to raise the school 
population from three hundred thousand girls and boys—mainly boys 
then—to two million, three hundred thousand students today, 40 per 
cent of whom are girls. This is a great step really—to have two million 
people educated annually in about thirty years. 

But we are still 30 per cent illiterate, and we are looking forward to 
the implication or to the results which would come of a new law 
giving free education for children until the college level and compul- 
sory education at the elementary level. 


Mr. Wricut: This development of education is very encouraging. 
I wonder if we could turn a little attention to the economic de- 
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velopment. I have always thought that in the Middle East—and it is 
probably particularly true in Egypt—there is a very wide gap between 
the rich and the poor. Is there a development of a middle class? Are 
there various economic reforms which we hear so much about de- 
veloping a middle class in the Middle Eastern countries? 

Mr. SayecH: Yes. I would say that these developments are all, for 
academic purposes, classified into watertight compartments, but ac- 

tually they are all blending into one another. They are reflecting on 
one another, to a certain extent causing and caused by one another. 

The educational progress we have just been hearing about is going 
hand in hand with the development of the middle class, with the 
land-reform measures, with the redistribution of land, with the econom- 
ic planning and reorganization of the country. I am most particularly 

impressed by the fact that in recent years economic planning and 
and reform have become conspicuous aspects of the Middle Eastern 
Arab situation. Thus, for instance, four Arab countries now have per- 
manent economic planning boards; three of them have land-reform 
measures, either by distributing the state land to the nonland-owning 
peasants or by expropriating the excessive land from big landowners 
and redistributing it to the nonland-owning peasants and paying the 
old proprietors for what has been expropriated from them. 

Mr. Wricut: This has actually resulted in a good deal of land 

being distributed up to date, has it? 

Mr. SayecH: This has first resulted in a very much higher morale 
for the ordinary peasant. 

Mr. Zayyat: That is very important. 

Mr. Sayecu: And there is a social implication, especially with the 
abolition of titles of the old aristocracy and so on. And it has also re- 
sulted in the concrete distribution of large amounts of land to people 
who had hitherto, for hundreds of years, never owned a quarter of 
an acre. 

Mr. Zayyat: One of the great expected results would be the channel- 
ing out into industry the surplus price of the land. That is, if someone 
fad two thousand acres, and he is now left with two hundred acres 
only, he is given, in government bonds, the price of the eighteen hun- 


dred acres. 
# Now what he is going to do with that, we hope, would be to 


ghannel it into industry. 


mY 
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Our income per capita per annum is very low in Egypt, and we 
think that the only hope we have is in that industrialization. 

We have great projects going on, like one of them—the new High 
Dam—a project which is going to be twice as big as Hoover Dam. 
It is going to cost about two hundred and fifty million dollars; and 
it entails the irrigation of Upper Egypt, industrialization, and other 
things which will result. 


Mr. Wricut: What about the encouragement of foreign capital to 
come in and assist? 


Mr. Zayvyat: That is where such a project, and other projects, would 
need the help of foreign capital. We have been scared of foreign 
capital because, in a way, it was the cause of the British occupation 
in Egypt, which was in debt to some bankers in France and England. 
And the result was the British occupation. 

But we have come, I think, to believe now that this capital must 
be encouraged, and we have recently passed a foreign investment law. 


We are hopeful that many people, perhaps from Chicago, sir, would | 


come and invest their money in Egypt or in the Middle East. 


Mr. Wricut: I want to say a word before this Rounp Taste comes 
to an end about the Arab League, which, I understand, is interested 
not only in political problems but also in cultural and economic 
problems. 


Mr. Zayyat: That is quite right, yes. 


Mr. Maumovp: So far as the cultural side of it I can tell you this: 
That really it has done a very great service in many respects, mainly 
in respect to the cooperation of the movement. Conferences are 
being held almost every year in different branches, and it tries not to 
get the same thing done twice in two Arab states, and so on. 


Mr. Waicut: I wish we had more time to go into this. I am afraid 
that our time is limited. 

We have examined the developments in the Middle East, and I 
think that for many Americans it would be informing and encourag- 
ing to understand the degree of political stability, of economic de- 
velopment, and particularly of education which is taking place in the 
Arab countries. I was especially interested to note the great interest 
in those countries of the development of human rights. 


NEW U.S. POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST?* 
By GEORGIANA G. STEVENS 


Journalist in the Middle East 


* 


The visits to the Middle East of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Mutual Security Director Harold E. Stassen, the first ever made 
there by American officials of this rank, seem to have paved the way 
for a quiet shift in official attitudes towards the Arab governments 
and Israel, rather than for any dramatic policy changes in this area. 

There is a new disposition in Washington to take more seriously 
the appeals of the Arab reform governments for economic aid and 
political consideration. In the case of Israel there is a tendency to 
weigh favors more deliberately, with an eye to their effects on Israel’s 
unreconciled neighbors, in an attempt to strike as impartial an official 
attitude as possible. 

An even more significant long-run result of this journey of explora- 
tion has been a clarification of the distinction to be drawn between 
Arab nationalism and communism. Recognition of this critical distinc- 
tion is implied throughout Mr. Dulles’ radio report on the trip on 
June 1, 1953. It is clear that even brief encounters with dominant 
figures such as General Mohammed Naguib in Egypt and General 
Adib Shishekly in Syria, for example, could not help but convey more 
vividly than the most expert intelligence reports the true temper of 
the nationalist spirit prevailing today throughout the Arab countries. 

Before going on this trip Mr. Dulles explained his mission to a 
meeting of editors in Washington, saying that “in the case of the 
Middle East there has developed a spirit of nationalism which has at 
times grown fanatical in its opposition to the Western powers.” He 
went on to imply that Communist propaganda had much to do with 
this state of affairs and said that he hoped in meeting Middle East 
leaders “to dissipate the false impressions which Communist propa- 
ganda has fomented.” 
= This apparent inclination to identify extreme nationalism with 
<ommunism reflected a confusion about the realities of Middle East 
politics which the Secretary’s visits there seem to have dispelled. For 


; * Reprinted by special permission from the Foreign Policy Report, August UP BRB SE 
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on his return he stressed in his radio report the idea that “the Western 
powers can gain, rather than lose, from an orderly development of | 
self-government.” He noted that Communists in the Arab countries | 


had tried to exploit the anti-Americanism which stems from resent- 
ment over the Palestine issue but that Communist demonstrations 
staged during his visits to the Arab capitals were “inconsequential.” 

What does appear to have impressed Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen 
is the intensity of anti-imperialist sentiment in the Arab states side by 
side with an equally strong desire for change. The success or failure 


of our policy depends chiefly on the degree to which the United. 
States takes account of this real cleavage, which explains the ambiva- | 


lent behavior of Arab statesmen toward the West. 

For example, at the same time that Premier Mohammed Naguib’s 
government is insisting on the end of British control of bases on Egyp- 
tian territory, it is also canvassing the Western nations for economic 
and military aid. A greatly expanded United States Point Four pro- 
gram is now under way in Egypt, at Cairo’s request, to speed up 
the government’s program of village welfare services, education and 
housing, under the guidance of a jointly controlled Egyptian-Amer- 
ican Baal Improvement Service. Egypt’s Companies Law has been | 
revised to encourage private investment from abroad. A military 
mission has been shopping in Italy for arms. And Egypt is very much | 
in the market for an International Bank loan for water control and 
irrigation projects. All these types of Western aid without political 


strings do not impinge on sensitive nationalism. The Egyptians, how- | 
ever, insist on asserting complete sovereignty over their territory along” 


the Suez Canal route. The problem, therefore, when Mr. Dulles and 


Mr. Stassen appeared on the scene, was to establish confidence in 


: 


| 
| 
| 


\ 


| 
| 


Western intentions and to dispel the prevalent idea that Washington’s | 


desire to see the Suez bases maintained and protected masks Western 
imperialist aims. 
This crisis of confidence in the West could not be solved by one 


official visit, although the Dulles-Stassen visit was well-timed to take 


some of the edge off the tension over the Suez issue in Cairo. Nor can 
it be solved by high-sounding statements, by premature bids for bases 
in exchange for arms, or by money. There is already on the books a 


May 1950 tripartite declaration by the United States, Britain and 


France in which the three powers affirm their support of the right 
of all Middle Eastern states to arm themselves for defense, and pledge 
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protection against internal aggression by one state against another. 
This statement has served to stabilize the borders between Israel and 
the Arab states but has not prevented considerable “straightening of 
the line” in Israel’s favor since that time. It has permitted the sale 
of arms to Israel and the Arabs; but in the absence of even token UN 
forces on the spot, it has not prevented outbreaks of violence along 
the border, particularly in Jerusalem. 

Similarly, the West’s abortive attempt in 1951 to anticipate the con- 
templated withdrawal of British troops from the Canal Zone by set- 
ting up a Middle East Command there failed because it ignored 
Egypt’s basic need to assert its independence and self-respect after a 
humiliating occupation during World War II and defeat in the Pales- 
tine war. Finally, while it is true that the Arab states which need 
financial aid most are seriously short of local capital, it is not clear 
that many of them can effectively use large amounts of dollars. And 
it is debatable whether, in their present hypersensitive condition, it 
is in the interest of the United States to proffer the administrative 
supervision which must necessarily accompany extensive American 
financial aid. 

Mr. Dulles’ report showed his awareness of this situation when he 
stated: “There are ways in which the United States can usefully help, 
not with masses of money, but by contributing advanced technical 
knowledge.” The inference here is that the technical aid approach will 
continue to be a feature of the Eisenhower Administration’s policy 
in this area, in spite of considerable wishful thinking about the pos- 
sibility that private investment might take over in this field. 

It is significant, in this connection, that a rapid on-the-spot survey 
to explore openings for private investment in the Middle East has 
recently been made by Eric Johnston at the President’s request. In 
his capacity as chairman of the International Advisory Board of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA), Mr. Johnston toured 
the Middle East last spring, and from guarded reports on this mis- 
sion it is evident that Mr. Johnston did not find the general prospects 
for foreign private investment sufficiently encouraging to recommend 

that it replace Point Four, as had been hoped in Washington. 

© Barring rapid expansion of private industry in the Middle East, 
“the Eisenhower Administration can either follow the pattern of tech- 
gnical aid through TCA, which has been operating for two years; 
jor it can adopt the more expansive philosophy advocated by former 
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regional ambassador, Edwin A. Locke, Jr., and underwrite “the 
vigorous and coordinated economic development of the Arab states 
with special emphasis on the regional aspects.” This idea seems to be | 
back of current requests to Congress for special assistance for the 
Middle East, Israel and the Arab refugees of $194 million in the 
President’s foreign aid program. This special aid, which would be in 
addition to continued support for the Point Four program at current } 
rates, was designated by Secretary Dulles as “a limited program of 
economic aid for capital development.” The requested appropriation § 
was broken down in the Administration aid bill request as follows: | 
$140 million to be used in the area as a whole in a flexible manner; 
another $30 million would be authorized, but not appropriated, for 
continuing aid to the Arab refugees through the United Nations | 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, for which unspent 
United States funds are still on hand; $24 million for aid for de- + 
pendent overseas territories as distinct from the independent coun- } 
tries of the area. : 

Two significant conclusions can be drawn from these proposals by | 
the Administration to Congress. One is that Washington officials hope | 
that by resorting to a generous new offer of aid for capital development | 
they can appeal to the more progressive element now in control of the | 
Arab governments to settle with Israel for the sake of their own eco- 
nomic salvation. The request for a new type of economic aid to the | 
extent of $140 million for capital improvements in the Middle East area | 
represents a departure in United States policy in this region. It means | 
that the new Administration has decided to try to speed the pace of the | 
industrial development process in the Arab states, as has long been | 
urged by one school of American opinion. It will now be up to the | 
Arab governments to qualify for grants to extend their communica- 
tions, water power and transportation systems, as Turkey and Israel | 
have done with United States aid funds. The idea behind the extension | 
of this type of American aid now is to indicate to the Arab nations a | 
genuine concern for their successful evolution as modern states. Less | 
explicitly, the new program is designed to strengthen the Arab econo- | 
mies to a point where they can automatically absorb much of the Arab | 
manpower now languishing in idle bitterness in refugee camps. 

It remains to be seen how effective this fresh attempt to ameliorate a 
political problem by economic means will prove. Meanwhile, the TCA | 
program continues to reinforce wherever it can the efforts of local goy- 
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ernments to improve the lot of farmers and villagers. Such programs as 
that of TCA in Jordan, where a successful scheme of water-spreading 
is under way, promises much in this direction. 

The second significant aspect of the new economic program is that in 
the Middle East the Administration is committing itself further to a 
unilateral approach on the economic front while holding as firmly as 
possible to a joint Anglo-American approach on the political front. This 
development confirms the postwar trend in Anglo-American relations 
toward mutual recognition of Britain’s relative economic weakness, 
along with a mutual desire to sustain a united diplomatic front in Asia. 

Looking back, it is plain that this realignment of policies is the in- 
evitable sequel to the events of 1947, when Britain’s withdrawal from 
Greece forced the hasty improvisation of the Truman Doctrine for the 
Mediterranean. Since that time, whenever Britain has had to relinquish 
a commitment in the Middle East, it has attempted to draw in the 
United States, preferably on a partnership basis. This pattern has been 
evident most recently in the Suez Canal dispute with Egypt, where 
Britain, contemplating the necessity of moving out, has been attempting 
to assure joint Anglo-American sponsorship of a Suez-based Middle 
East Command to fill the potential vacuum. In London and Washing- 
ton this move makes sense at a time when power vacuums invite Com- 
munist attention. In Cairo, however, Anglo-American overtures for a 
joint command have sounded too much like occupation in a new guise. 
Thus Egypt offers a poignant example of the crisis of confidence be- 
tween East and West today. And the Western powers are confronted 
again with the problem of weighing their need for security against 
what Arnold Toynbee calls “the importance of not making ourselves 
too odious to the non-Western majority of mankind.” 

In Egypt, too, it can be most plainly demonstrated that Arab nation- 
alism does not stem from communism but from indigenous aspirations 
for self-determination and self-respect. The fortunate aspects of the 
situation are that Premier Mohammed Naguib is not essentially anti- 
Western nor a fanatic. He is also capable of exerting a moderating 
effect on public opinion. This accounts for the eee with ca 
his rise has been greeted by many Western observers and the favorable 
atention which his appeals to Washington receive. 

# The ferment in Egypt since Naguib’s rise to power has been de- 
scribed as similar to that of early New Deal days in Washington, with 
Ae government attracting to Cairo a talented and dedicated group of 
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young effendis. Such steps as those taken in July to impose austerity on 
the government bureaucracy are happy signs of the times in Egypt. 

Complaints against the government come these days from the rich 
rather than the poor, a revolutionary development in itself and a sig- 
nificant one. This apparent energizing of Egyptian political life in the 
past year, and Egypt’s potentially friendly attitude toward the West, 
account for the quickened interest displayed by Washington in the 
country’s progress as a republic. 

In visiting the other Arab capitals as well as Tel Aviv, Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Stassen found a different order of priorities. For farther East 
the obsession with Suez fades and the Arab obsession with Palestine 
emerges sharply. On the Israeli side it is apparent to any visitor that the 
economic boycott of the new state by its neighbors, extending even to 
firms abroad which trade with Israel, is having a crippling effect at a 
time Israel can least afford it. In Jerusalem Mr. Dulles noted that the 
atmosphere is “heavy with hate.” He noted, too, the danger that some 
800,000 Arab refugees constitute for the entire area and suggested their 
resettlement, partly “in the area presently controlled by Israel,” but 
mostly in the Arab countries. 

In touching on these two situations—Jerusalem and the refugees— 
Mr. Dulles indicated a desire to see concessions by both the Arabs and 
the Israelis. He indicated also his belief that a genuinely impartial 
American policy is in the interest of Israel as well as the United States. 
What he is up against here is a lack of Arab confidence in Washing- 
ton’s intentions which it will take deeds rather than words to remove. 
Hitherto successive Arab disappointments at American actions— 
notably our support of Israel and our lack of interest in long-recognized 
Arab claims for restitution at the last session of the UN General 
Assembly—have left the Arabs skeptical about American interest in 
their fate but hopeful that a new Administration in Washington may, 


after taking this initial look at their problems, come up with a fresh 
approach. 


